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LETTER ON THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 1 

This is not a report of the work of the expedition, but a brief state- 
ment of a very few of the more tangible and rapidly available results. 

I. Geographical results. — The site of Thapsacus or Tiphsah was located 
at a ruin-site called Dibse, about eight miles below the modern Meskene, 
instead of at El-Hammam, a day and a half further down the river. The 
identity of name was the main factor in this determination of site. The 
same conclusion was reached independently by Dr. B. Moritz and the Ger- 
man expedition, but not published by them until after our announcement. 

Kiepert's map represents Deir as the point on the Euphrates reached 
by a natural road from Palmyra along a sort of wadi, or valley. There 
is no such formation, no wadi or valley whatsoever. The ancient road 
can be plainly followed from Palmyra to Sukhne, after which its course 
is not so clear. One road seems to turn northward and reach the Eu- 
phrates at Halebiyeh or Zenobia (for the old name is still current), where 
the Euphrates breaks through a trachite dyke ; another road, that leading 
to Babylon, appears to have struck the Euphrates two days' journey below 
Deir at Salahiyeh. Here, as at Zenobia, are the well-preserved remains 
of a Palmyrene city. In Arabic times a third road, still used by the 
Arabs, reached the Euphrates at Meyadin, a day's journey below Deir, 
where the ruined castle of Rehaba stands. This would seem to be the 
natural route to the valley of the Khabor and to Mosoul. 

Our investigations at Anbar led me to reject entirely Dr. Ward's pro- 
posed identification with Sippara. 

Zibliyeh, a few hours north of Niffer, reported by late travelers as the 
ruins of a ziggurat, we proved to be a ruined tower, perhaps of the Par- 
thian period. 

Hammam, also reported to be a ziggurat, and supposed by Hommel to 
be on the site of Nisin, sister city to Nippuru, we found to be a tower. 
Both of these may have served to guard canal centres, and Akerkuf may 
have been a fortress erected for a similar purpose. 

1 This communication has been received from Dr. Peters, the leader of the expe- 
dition sent to Babylonia by the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tel Ede, reported to be a ziggurat, proved to be a natural sand-hill, 
with a few graves, etc., at its base. 

A canal, reported to be Shatt-en-Nil, we traced at points from Babylon, 
where it leaves the Euphrates, through Niffer to Bismiya, Yokha and 
Warka, at which point it rejoins the Euphrates. 

The name A bu Shahrein for ancient Eridu seems to have been lost. We 
heard instead the name Nowawis. It is just visible from Mugheir on the 
edge of the desert. Delitzsch and others have recently located it, without 
any ground, east of the Euphrates and south of Shatt-el-Hai ! It is west of 
the Euphrates and north of the most northerly mouth of the Shatt-el-Hai. 
Kufa we found to have vanished, being represented only by a few piles 
of brick and earth, and holes where the men of Nejef have excavated for 
bricks for building. The ancient Assyrium Stagnum near by, south of the 
city of Nejef, has been drained dry, effecting a considerable change in the 
geography of the region. 

At Gaza in Palestine I found that a supposed hill of considerable extent 
in the midst of the town was a mass of d&bris. An ancient wall of sun- 
dried brick had become exposed on one side at a depth of fifteen to twenty 
feet below the surface. This would seem to show that modern Ghazza 
stands on the ruins of an ancient city, presumably Gaza, contrary to the 
ordinary view. 

II. Excavations. — Our principal work ntNiffer, ancient Nippuru, was 
the excavation of the great temple of Bel. The temple proper was enclosed 
by a huge wall two hundred metres square. This still stood to a height of 
nineteen metres, with a thickness of fifteen metres at the bottom, and nine 
at the top. It was of sun-dried brick, with the exception of a facing of 
baked brick in its lower courses. I have called it square, but a mistake 
of several degrees at the eastern comer, substituting an obtuse for a right 
angle, gave it an irregular shape. Within this outer wall on the southeast 
side, or front, at a short distance there was a second wall, and beyond this 
another, so that one mounted by degrees to the lowest stage of the ziggurat 
proper. Of the ziggurat three stages may be said to have been preserved, 
with traces of a brick structure on top. It was a solid mass of sun-dried 
brick faced with burnt brick. On each side was a huge buttress, and no two 
of the buttresses were alike. The corners were twelve degrees off from the 
cardinal points. Here and elsewhere I found that the orientation was 
not measured, but approximate. I think the practice of pointing a corner 
rather than a side to the north has, at least in its origin, no special reli- 
gious significance, but is due to the general trend of the land, which is 
oblique, from northwest to southeast. Rivers and air currents both follow 
this trend. The ziggurat proper now stands to the height of 24 metres. 
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I removed all the corners of this structure in a vain search for barrel 
cylinders. There were no inscriptions in or on the ziggurat. At various 
places in the temple, however, we found tablets, vases, inscribed bricks, 
door-sockets and the like. The oldest inscriptions found were those of 
Sargon king of Agade, father of Naram Sin. Both of these kings claim 
to have built or rebuilt this temple, which had hitherto been supposed to 
be a construction of Ur-gur, king of Ur. Inscriptions of at least one new 
king of this most ancient Akkadian dynasty were discovered. Fragments 
of statuary were found, and a pair of clasped hands had evidently belonged 
to a statue strikingly similar to those found by De Sarzec at Tello. 

Outside of the southeast wall was a shrine of Amar-Sin. Outside of 
this, and facing a branch of the Shatt-en-Nil canal, was a row of booths 
containing pilgrim's supplies. The entire stock in trade of one maker 
and vender of votive tablets was recovered. These belong to the Kas- 
site dynasty, the latest date being that of a hitherto unknown son of 
Kurigalzu. Perhaps the most singular part of this find was the inscribed 
glass adzes. These were of remarkably fine composition, made to resem- 
ble lapis lazuli, an opaque blue, colored with cobalt, and bearing the name 
of Kurigalzu, circa 1600 b. c. Other glass objects were made to resemble 
turquoise. This is one of the earliest discoveries of glass ever made, and 
is only surpassed by a couple of finds made in Egypt. 

The great bulk of inscribed clay tablets, even those dealing with the 
temple income, were discovered in the other mounds, and even across the 
canal from the temple. Tablets, principally unbaked, were found in great 
numbers. They belong chiefly to the Hammurabi and Kassite dynasties, 
though Assyrian and late Babylonian and Persian tablets were not want- 
ing. Among others, tablets were found bearing the seal of Amar-Sin, king 
of Ur, by his patesi or governor. A couple of tablets are dated in the reign 
of Ashur-etil-ilani, son of Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and are chrono- 
logically of considerable importance. 

The latest inscribed objects of any sort found were Hebrew incantation 
bowls, which were dug up in considerable numbers. In one place the 
mounds, as late as 700 A. d., had been occupied by a Jewish town. 

The mounds of Niffer are of enormous extent, and while the work of 
excavation was conducted on a large scale the amount excavated is still 
small in proportion to the amount untouched. Our greatest depth, through 
and under the ziggurat, was twenty-five metres. The door-sockets of Sargon 
were found at a depth of fifteen metres below the surface of the temple 
plateau. A cache of Kassite tablets was found at a depth of thirteen 
metres below the summit of another hill. On the other hand, a couple of 
rooms full of tablets were in another place close to the surface. But this 
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was in a wadi made by the water, and was more than thirteen metres below 
the true surface. In general the old remains are at a considerable depth. 
There are no architectural remains of any importance, though we un- 
earthed one building, doubtless regarded as a triumph in its time, with 
brick colonnades. But In general there was no fuel to burn brick, and 
the inhabitants, forced to use sun-dried bricks, took refuge in mass and 
color. We found the remains of pink and yellow painted frescoes on the 
mud-brick walls, and the mass of the buildings is truly imposing. 

John P. Peters. 



